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The Friends’ Meeting a Character School. 

A physician belonging to our religious pro- 
fession has a field of practice in a city where 
aFriend is a curiosity, a stranger and a for- 
eigner. But a place of close familiarity has 
been won, through professional intercourse, 
with the inner lives, ideals and moral standards 
in that city. On revisiting old associations in 
the present summer, the exclamation is re- 
peatedly uttered in substance: ‘‘What a dif- 

ent people | have ventured amongst! What 
acontrast one has to feel who has been bruught 
upin our religious Society, and then trans- 
planted to reputable associations in other com- 
munities that are such strangers to our stand- 
point! In moral standard, in the point of view 
taken of indulgences, diversions, business, 
public interests, social practices they are of 
another nature, and are another people alto- 
gether, of whatever church persuasion they 
may be.’’ 

Again: There is a large school in our city 
inwhich a meeting for worship is held on a 
certain day of the week after the manner of 
Friends. Also an opportunity for introversion 
of spirit after a daily reading of the Bible to 
all assembled. What silent workings are there 
and what silent effects proceed into the daily 
life, we cannot tell. But educators from other 
parts of the city have come in and inquired: 
“Will you point out to me the particular in- 
fuence, or your mode of operation which creates 
the unique atmosphere of this school, and the 
feeling which the pupils imbibe, so distinct 
fom that of any other?” The answer given 
i. ‘We cannot tell. We simply go on and 
ty to do our daily work in co-operation with 
the children, imbued with such ideals of life 
% We have been brought up in; and if a dis- 
tinctive character comes over the school, glad 
of it as we are, we do not know how to describe 
the process. ’’ 


Thirdly: A young woman of a strongly in- 
trenched ‘‘church’’ family, herself a valued 
worker and performer, became associated in 
school-life with the Friends, until her ac- 
quaintance with them and with her ‘‘church’’ 
people became about equal. She found a spirit 
among her Friendly associations which she 
missed in her other intercourse. She was told, 
**Oh well, you'll find Quakers just like other 
people, when you come to know them.’’ She 
answered, ‘‘No I won’t. I’ve known numbers 
of them inside and out, now these several years, 
and I tell you they area different people, of a 
distinct character, motive, and habit of thought 
in all their daily life,—in their inward nature 
a separate race from the people I have grown 
up among.”” 

This illustrates the principle that a distinc- 
tive inwardness must produce a distinctive out- 
wardness. Therefore the only effective modi- 
fication of human society must be ‘‘from within, 
out of the heart of man,” whence proceed evil 
cnuughts or good” thoughts” Referm is but.a 
choice of forms, while regeneration is in the 
inward transforming spirit. 

Where the stress is placed on the internal 
workings of the forces of character, a different 
human product must be evolved from what 
appears under the culture of the letter, of out- 
wardness, and of keeping in good form with 
all the maxims of worldliness that a churchly 
mantle may be stretched to cover. 

While believing in the tendency of the spirit- 
ual standard which we inculcate, and thankful 
for many encouraging results, we have nuthing 
to boast of. A considerable number of us, 
pleased to be associated with Friends rather 
than with their principles, prefer the other 
leaven, and train with others therein at con- 
venience. And for all of us the observation 
was just, ‘‘You’ll find the Quakers just like 
other people,’’ if that means that they are en- 
dowed with the same human nature: which 
indeed sometimes crops out in godly disposed 
characters much to their own surprise. But 
on the whole, we must accede to the judgment 
of many outside observers, that there is raised 
up adifference; as there ought to be, wherever 
the mind of the spirit is more in dominion in 
one class than in another. 

Now we believe a great factor in this un- 
conscious differentiation of character and moral 


standpoint has been,—and, wherever they are 


made use of, still is,—the silent spiritual under- 
current of our meetings for worship. The most 
indifferent child sitting habitually in them can- 
not fail to discover, as well as to hear, that 
there is an inward resort and presence in which 
many before and about him are aiming to com- 
mune and feed. Tho’ uneasy with silence, the 
child-like spirit will encounter moments when 
it is impressed with a covering of wonder, and 
secretly trained in some reverence of and 
reference to the same inward seat of govern- 
ment. He sees men and women believing there 
is such an inward authority, and it occurs to 
him oftener and oftener to look where they look, 
and decide some of his little problems of right 
and wrong by the same inward witness. Such 
is the tendency that in some more, in others 
less, creeps into a child’s habit of thought in 
such an environment. Add to the silent testi- 
mony of surrounding examples, that covering 
of the true and holy Witness which sometimes 
touches all hearts, and the practical gospel of 
an inner Life.becomes.more and more. recog- 
nized. In many it increasingly operates as 
their character-builder, and difference-maker 
heavenward among men. 

This tendency, so often abortive in the stony 
ground and among thorns in which the inspeak- 
ing word is sown, yet gets deep hold enough 
to make its mark on many who grow up as 
faithful Friends. 

Our fourth piece of outside testimony con- 
cerning Friends is taken from the London 
Friend of the 4th instant. An inquirer has 
written to a contributor: 

‘*Personally I fear I have no religious belief 
at all. . . . I detest nearly all forms of re- 
ligion so much that [ am quite unqualified and 
unfitted to direct my children. 


[ have always excepted Quakers from my 
dislike, because | have observed what an ex- 
cellent body of people they are, and how con- 
sistent in their acts with their professions, 
and this is not the case with many religious 
bodies or societies. I have known (though 
not personally) many Friends, and I have yet 
to see a drunken ora vicious one. Do they 
exist? Are there black sheep in your Society? 
If not. to what influence do you attribute it? I 
wish you would enlighten me some time. I 
think I would be a Quaker myself if it were 


possible. .... I have just been wondering. 


why I have a leaning towards the Church of 
England, and why I have my children christened 
there, as I don’t like officials as a class; and 
I rather suspect it is the influence of the build- 
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Ings—their architectural character, their in- 
terests and beauty—which draws me. 


The latter half of the following extract con- 
tains the same answer which had long pre- 
viously appealed to us. Without first suggest- 
ing to us our view, shared as it has been with 
many others Friends, of the character-forming 
influence of Friends’ meetings, it has suggested 
our taking up of the subject. He proceeds 
as follows: 


How shall we answer such questions as that 
of my friend, as to what influence makes 
Quakers what they are? For the moment let 
us call Quakerism a school for the soul, the 
curriculum of which is applied Christianity, 
and the old teaching made new by the Holy 
Spirit. For does Quakerism teach anything 
new or different essentially from other religious 
bodies? Does it not rather teach the same 
truths in a different and deeper way?—such 
universal truths as the Baptism by the Holy 
Spirit and an every-day communion with Christ. 
Shall we weaken and water down this deeper 
meaning and insight, in order to draw in to 
our community those who cannot believe in a 
communion with a dead Christ, who they be- 
lieve was only a man like ourselves? who do 
not believe in the Fatherhood that Christ came 
to reveal? and call belief in the Holy Spirit 
mysticism pure and simple? Yet these are 
the men who are most genuinely drawn to the 
Society. They are thinking people, who, sick 
of shams, hunger for the something, they know 
not what, which makes the men and women 
who come nearest to their ideal. Shall we be 
brave enough to tell them that the education in 
the school which produced the earlier Friends 
was a severe and difficult one, and that com- 
paratively few of us do not shrink from the 
high endeavour from which our ancestors did 
not shrink? Shall we water down this educa- 
tional food for the next generation, to make 
for them an easier and possibly a flabbier 
Christianity? 

‘‘Some may think with me that the answer 
to my friend’s question is that our method of 
worship is the vital cause of the ideal Quaker 
character in the making. In the silence of 
the hills, under the canopy of stars, men of 
other days communed with their God, and be- 
came kings, poets, teachers, founders of sects 
and leaders of men. We call them self-taught; 
but they had the highest teaching. May we 
not worship in the same way, even though it 
be in a slum, with a roof between us and hea- 
ven? Those often quoted lines must again be 
used in this connection— 


“Speak to Him thou,for He heareth, and spirit 
with Spirit can meet; 

Closer is He than breathing, nearer than hands 
and feet.” 


If the outside world and our wandering 
thoughts would allow us this communion, what 
worlds we might go forth and conquer, in- 
stead of tinkering up the numerous chinks in 
our own lives! Shall we weaken this power 
for the next generation by altering our meet- 
ings for worship to suit those who cannot even 
conceive of drawing this power from meeting 
there with the Holy Spirit in silent worship? 
Let us hold out both hands to welcome and 
encourage all to join us who can realize this 
power; even if it is concentrated in only a 
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few noble men and women who also go forth, 
as of old, to leaven the world. 

And let us who can claim no great nobility 
be thankful that, though hitherto we have 
been denied the sight of the Holy Grail, we 
yet are not sightless; but let us see to it that 
we at least do not put it out of the power of 
future generations to see this Heavenly Vision. 

E. R. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 


A Zone of Silence. 


In a recent issue of a popular periodical occur 
these lines. 

‘*Every one of us needs an hour or two every 
day by ourselves. We need detachment from 
men, seclusion from the world. The great 
things come out of silence, nut out of noise; 
and in this tumultuous age, with the clang of 
cable-car and the ringing of the telephone con- 
tinually in our ears, we must hedge ourselves 
around with a zone of silence or every bit of 
spiritual power of religion, of energy, and of 
divination of the Prophet will go out of us.”’ 

The above is in line with a concern which 
found considerable expression in our last Yearly 
Meeting, that the Christian traveller needs to 
retire at times from the activities pressing 
upon him and ‘‘commune with his own heart 
and be still.’’ 

The opportunity for this in the ride from 
the home to the place of business was alluded 
to. 

Still better is the habit practiced by some, 
of securing a little time for spiritual com- 
munion, free from interruptiun, each morning 
before leaving their dwelling. 

From the daily searching of heart, the 
honest, earnest prayer for preservation and 
struggle for all our needs, there will surely 
come a growth in spiritual sweetness and up- 
lifting that will more than repay the half hour’s 
earlier rising or whatever sacrifice may be re- 
quired. 


F. 


REGENERATION NEEDED.—A Chief fault in 
much of the thinking on religion to-day of the 
new school of theology and of the present-day 
preaching is the assumption that all that men 
need in order to salvation and right living is 
knowledge. It is implied that if men only 
knew the truth they would love and obey it. 
This is to take no account of a corrupt nature, 
and a heart pre-disposed to sin. It is contrary 
to the Apostle’s experience and confession, 
‘*For the good that I would I do not; but the 
evil which I would not I do.”” What is needed 
is not better education, fuller knowledge, but 
a changed heart, if men are to overcome sinful 
habits and live Christ-like lives. For this 
Christ must be not merely a pattern of right 
living, but a power unto our becoming sons of 
God. The individual and society need not 
simply informing, but regenerating. The mes- 
sage men of this day, particularly those proud- 
est of their intellectual attaiments, and of the 
finest culture, most need, is that of Christ to 
Nicodemus, ‘‘ Ye must be born again.’’—Chris- 
tian Intelligencer. 

Thou who art light shine on each soul! 

Thou who art truth each mind control; 

Open our eyes and make us see 

The path which leads to heaven and thee. 
—John Hay. 
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Levi R. Cowperthwaite. 
(Continued from page 44.) 

He was quick to accept the opportunities 
of doing good, which many of us pass by ag 
we walk in public. Perhaps it was within the 
last year of his life, as he was walking along 
in Philadelphia, that he beheld a poor inebriate, 
so nearly bereft of his physical powers, that 
each step threatened either to plunge him 
headlong down one of the many open cellar. 
ways, or beneath the wheels of the massive 
trucks in the street. Prompted by the feeling 
of love for fallen humanity, which had so large 
a place in his heart, he felt he must protect 
this poor creature from further physical jp- 
jury, and led him along the crowded thorough. 
fare till he could place him in charge of g 
policeman. 

Naturally a crowd soon gathered around 
them, and the sight of a Friend on one side, 
and the officer on the other, supporting a 
wretched drunkard, from whose face and head 
the blood was freely flowing, quickly aug- 
mented the group of curious and derisive op- 
lookers, who awaited the coming of the patrol 
wagon and the removal of the prisoner to a 
place of safety. 

But suddenly the mouth of the Friend wag 
opened, and with earnestness he addressed 
the gaping, jeering crowd, asking them why 
this man was as he was, and what it was that 
had brought him to this condition. Pointing 
to the ever ready, nearby saloon, he declared 
the cause and showed the effect with evidence 
that was beyond question, while with forceful 
words of warning, he bade them take heed lest 
they likewise become as the pitiable object be- 
fore them. 

If those whose faith is weak in considering 
their ability to be used as instruments in the 
Lord’s hands, would oftener heed the little 
intimations of duty to write or speak a word 
to one freshly brought before the mental view, 
perhaps a larger harvest would be gathered; 
and weary souls would take on fresh strength. 
To one who had felt a little word of cheer 
springing up for him, and had communicated 
the same to him, he replied: ‘‘My dear... 
It was kind and thoughtful in thee, and self 
sacrificing, to sit down and write so tendera 
letter to me, and to tell me of thy waking 
thoughts of me. Thy words came to me ‘as 
sweet ointment poured forth,’ and I surely 
am grateful to thee, as the instrument through 
whom the Master gave me comfort, for thy 
faithfulness in handing forth. I think it is 
often, yes very often that we are used for the 
help of one another, in just such attentions a8 
this to ‘the inspeaking word,’ which is ableto 
save the soul, the engrafted word, as James i: 
21, has it. Yes, I thanktheedear. .. . for 
thy good, kind letter, with all its freshness of 
affection for me, and I hope that I deserve it. 
lam sorry... has again appeared at... 
meeting But that people have had 
for a long time ‘‘line upon line, precept upon 
precept, here a little and there a little.’ | 
am made to think of Ann Branson’s commudl 
cation of years ago, concerning its situation. 
She spoke, | think, of ‘your fast horses and 
chariots,’ etc., too much worldliness for the # 
good seed to find a place, and the few who 
love the Lord and his cause and service, must 
suffer on, and labor on. Am so sorry to leara 
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from thy letter, of dear old Amy Brooks’ illness, 

and its probable result. She is a dear old 

friend, and has often been a comfort and help 
; to me whenl was young in ‘the Way.’ Now 
3 | farewell May the Master be your 
a Watchman and Comforter, day and night.’’ 
y To a young Friend with whom he met on 
the occasion of his son’s marriage he wrote: 
t “Time flies by so swiftly that although thy 
n jast was written on the eleventh inst., and has 
. lain on my desk within view, I did not think I 
e yas so far in arrears, until within a day or 
g two found myself open to the imputation. 
e | But I have fequently reverted to our little 
“t | meeting at Stillwater, and in our family circle 
- here, many times has thy name and that of 
others been repeated, in connectiun with the 
a | ocasion which brought us together. May its 
memories, pleasant and solemn, long linger 
with us, and the removal of one to another 
axistence* impress us all more deeply with the 
a | tuthfulness of the language, ‘Here we have 


ad | wcontinuing city,’ (Heb. xiii: 4). 
g- “Howfew, if any of us, could have expected 
yn- | sch a near and sorrowful event; and yet we 
rol} are all admonished to be ‘ready.’ 
a “I truly sympathize with thee, in thy ‘trou- 
bles,’ as thee designates them. My dear young 
vag_-| friend, 1 know just what thee has to contend 
sed | vith in that zig-zag experience. But remem- 
vhy | ler this, that the Lord loves thee, and is ac- 
hat | qainted altogether with thy condition, and 
ing | @thy own testimony is that ‘when the Holy 
red | Dove returns, I marvel that my mind could 
nce | lave been so occupied with thoughts of this 
oful | life,’ etc., I think thee has very much to be 
lest § gateful for, that He does return. 
be- “Yes, Satan tries us all, and I apprehend 
thy experience is much like many others. 
ring | that ‘pride’ thee speaks of, it must be slain, 
the | mdutterly so. But | wonder whether thee 
ittle | means to use just that word. Maybe thy in- 
vord | tination is to write bitter things against thy- 
iew, | #if; too bitter. But when thy Heavenly 
red; | ltacher, in His infinite mercy, reveals thyself 
gth. w thee, and shows thee thy condition and thy 
heer | ¥eds, and thee really finds that ‘pride’ doth 
ated | Wer thee as doth a garment, or ‘as a chain,’ 
_,. qlen thee has indeed great need to watch 
self | ¥ainst this enemy of thy soul. My desire, 
jera §% renewed desire for thee is that thy heart 
king |My ever swell with gratitude to thy dear Re- 
e ‘as |¥emer for His goodness to thee; that thy 
urely | 4perience of his love and mercy for thee, may 
‘ough | ¥fll thee with thanksgiving, that the thought 
+ thy the attractions of this world may be repug- 
it is Gut to thee. Thy letter indicates all of this, 
wr the ad [ think thee has cause for great encourag- 
ys as @*nt. I believe thee is, dear child, one of 
bleto @% Master’s flock, to which He said, ‘Fear not, 
nes i: Bittle flock, for it is your Father’s good plea- 
. for Me to give you the Kingdom.’ ‘Sell that ye 
ess of Bre, and give alms; provide yourselves bags 
-ye it. B"ich wax not old; a treasure in the heavens 


;. . plat faileth not, where no thief approacheth, 
tither moth corrupteth (Luke xiii: 33). 

“Yes, sell all, and then there will be no room 
it pride. No room for any but thy loving 
bly Redeemer. May He sustain thee, and 
ied thee, and preserve thee, dear child, unto 
ls Heavenly Kingdom. ‘Watch unto prayer, 
_—— therein with thanksgiving ’ (Col. 


s 


9 *A member of the wedding company who deceased 
two weeks of the marriage. 


XUM 





“If my dear young friend will let her Divine 
Lord and Master work in her heart, by his 
own ever blessed Holy Spirit, she will ex- 
perience a growth in grace, so that when her 
‘enemy comes in like a flood,’ (as it were) this 
same ‘Spirit of the Lord will lift up a standard 


against him ’ (Isa. lix: 19). 


**T am glad thee feels the freedom to write 
to me without formality; not waiting for a 
conventional reply, and I hope thee will always 


doso. If I can do anything to strengthen thee, 


or if the Master gives me a word to write to 
thee in season, when thee is weary or heavy 
laden, I want always to be faithful to my trust, 
May His 
rich blessings rest upon thee, and those of your 


and in my measure, do thee good. 


household, whom I regard with tender interest, 
and thy grand parents especially.’’ 


In referring to the assassination of our 


President McKinley, he wrote: 


‘*We are all so heavy-hearted here, at the 
change that has taken place in our nation’s 
But He who rules over all can comfort 
his people, and I do believe more people will 
turn to the Lord through this occurrence, than 


head. 


by many human inventions. 


“If it has this result it might be said by us 


,” 


as a nation, ‘to die is gain. 


When our father rejoined the Society of 


Friends, he did so from the conviction that 
the principles professed by them were founded 
on the Saviour’s teachings, and he felt that 
he must firmly uphold them. While not in the 
least degree compromising these precious prin- 
ciples, he rejoiced in the fact that many others 
who differed from him in their religious views, 
were nevertheless sincerely walking in the 
measure of light accorded to them; and to- 
wards this class he was particularly open. 

The following letter written to a young 
Friend, while showing this recognition, excuses 
none who have had more light, from living up 
to that measure of it. 

‘*My dear young friend: 

“It is pleasant to me to receive thy very 
kind letters, and those of recent date par- 
ticularly so, couched as they are in language 
which indicates an appreciative spirit, and 
which I am constrained to believe, comes from 
thy tender heart. 

“*If my visit to Friends in Ohio had no other 
fruit, it is enough for me to believe that in 
thy heart my labors were not unavailing. There 
is nothing, absolutely nothing so much to be 
desired by me, I think, as to have an assurance 
that there is a better world and a better life 
for me, and | so greatly desire that all may 
share this assurance, and become experienced 
Christians, that I am often constrained in the 
love of the Blessed Master, to urge upon those 
with whom I mingle here, an earnest seeking, 
a digging, for this ‘goodly pearl.’ 

“The little book I sent thee is not a work writ- 
ten by a Friend. But I have so greatly en- 
joyed its precious simple truths, and I have 
found so much solid comfort in reading it, 
that I felt it right that thee should have a copy, 
believing thee would find in it much to help 
thee on thy way Zionward. I take it up often 
as a hand book; have read it and re-read it; 
and have rejoiced that there are others, ‘not 
of this fold’ who can speak well of His name. 
Of course, there are some things in this, and 
in all religious writings of those not in our re- 


ligious communion, which we cannot endorse; 










they have not had the same light that we have, 
but we may take their good, and not ‘let it be 
evil spoken of,’ and reject their mistakes. 

‘*When, in the great day of account, all re- 
cords shall have been examined, I think there 
are many who will be able to rejoice as true 
believers, who have not had the light that thou 
and I have; but who have done their best. 
May the dear Lord and Master bless thee and 
thine, dear young friend, and watch over you 
all for good, and guard you as his own tender 
sheep and lambs, and in the end gather you 
and me into his own Eternal Sheepfold in the 
Better Land.” 

To a member of his own Quarterly Meeting, 
to whose lips the bitter cup of bereavement 
was being pressed, in the death of a promising 
son; he wrote while absent from home: 

‘*My dear Friend:—I learn this A. M. of thy 
affliction. What are words to thee and thine 
in such a dispensation, though it must come 
to us every one. 

**Yet far away as I am from thee, my heart 
goes out in sincere sympathy for all of you, 
with desires that the never failing Arm may 
be around and beneath you, and that your 
hearts may be comforted by the only Comforter. 
We cannot divine the purposes of the Almighty; 
but doubtless, to my mind, he has been called 
away ‘from the evil to come,’ and . is 
even now, in the care of his Heavenly Father. 

**Be assured of my sincere condolence with 
you, and believe me thy friend and sympa- 


thizer.”’ 
(To be continued.) 





THE Story OF THE FAcE.—There is a story 
of an infidel Swiss artist who was converted 
merely by studying the faces of a very humble 
band of Christians. He was commissioned to 
make a caricature of a Salvation Army meet- 
ing in Sheffield, England. 

“He went there on that errand, and scanned 
the faces of the people; he, with his heart, 
like the troubled sea that could not find rest, 
tossed and driven by tempests of passion and 
tormented by a conscience burdened by sin, 
looked on the assembled worshippers, and saw 
peace written on their faces, and an inward joy 
beaming from their countenances. The sight 
convinced him of his sinfulness. He saw that 
those people had what he had not, and what 
he needed; and their faces were the means of 
leading him to Christ and the peace which Christ 
alone can give.’’ 

The face of the Christian may not shine as 
that of Moses did when he came from Sinai, 
but Christ’s seal is set upon it, and, in pro- 
portion as he lives Christ, it reflects the purity 
and love and peace of the Lord, and is a help 
and inspiration to weaker souls even if he does 
not know it. 





WE believe that the mission our society was 
raised up to fulfil, namely:—A testimony to 
the simplicity of the truth as it is in Christ 
Jesus, our Lord, and the immediate communion 
of us with our Maker, and a protest against the 
useless forms and ceremonies which have crept 
into the Christian churches. It is no less neces- 
sary at this age of the world, when the people 
are drifting back into formalism and into the 
rudiments of the world, and to a great extent 
ignoring the works of the Holy Spirit in their 
hearts.—Ohio Women’s Hpistles, 
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TEMPERANCE. 


The matter under this heading is furnished 
to THE FRIEND on behalf of the ‘‘ Friends’ 
Temperance Association of Philadelphia,’’ by 
Benjamin F. Whitson, 401 Chestnut St. , Phila. 





“T am not bound to win, but I am bound to 
be true. I am not bound to succeed, but I am 
bound to live up to the light I have.””-—Linecoln. 





When right and might in battle meet, the conflict 
may be long, 

But can we doubt whose lips shall sing the grand 
triumphant song ? 

Truth’s diamond sword in Freedom’s hand has ne’er 
been worsted yet; 

We know, and that should cheer us on, we're win- 
ning bit by bit. 





“ All history shows that the first article of 
a saving faith, for any land or time, is that 
there is a power in this universe strong enough 
to make truth-seeking safe and good enough 
to make truth-telling useful.”’—Andrew D. 
White. 





“A man can no more be a Christian without 
facing evil and conquering it, than he can be 
a soldier without going to battle.’’— Chapin. 





“If you are among those who always let other 
people do it, what right have you to complain 
when they do it wrong?”—Toronto Liberator. 





“Every man who becomes a drunkard be- 
comes so in trying to be a moderate drinker 
and failing.’”’-—John B. Gough. 





The Troy-Manhattan Mining Company, at 
Troy, Arizona, offered fifty cents more per day 
to each of their workman, with a Sunday holi- 
day, if the four saloons were voted out of Troy. 
Not a miner voted for the saloons, which are 
now gone, and the camp is prosperous and 
peaceful.—Keystone Citizen. 





Peer into every city, town and hamlet; then 
read the city ordinances; visit the council 
chambers in the various cities; visit the dif- 
ferent legislatures and the halls of the Congress 
of the United States; consult with your law- 
makers, and you will be astounded at the com- 
binations arrayed against the traffic that we 
represent. —Hdward L. Jordan, President of the 
National Retail Liquor Dealer’s Association. 





A wave of prohibition is sweeping over this 
country from one end to the other that threat- 
ens to engulf and carry to destruction the en- 
tire whiskey enterprise. It is growing stronger 
each day, and each day towns and cities, 
counties, and even states, are added to that 
class in which the whiskey business cannot be 
carried on legitimately.—Bonfort’s Wine and 
Spirit Circular, New York City. 





THE UNITED STATES BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION 
at a convention held in Atlantic City, N.J., 
announces their belief in “Temperance’’ as 
follows;—-“ We have consistently advocated 
temperance, we abhor drunkednness and will 
gladly aid any movement designed to check the 
excessive consumption of beer, wine or whiskey. 
We recognize and appreciate fully the necessity 
of regulating the traffic and of surrounding it 


with all the safeguards that public health and 
morality may exact.”’ 


friend of the saloon can utter is the claim 
that he is a “temperance man.’’—American 
Issue. 




















About the cheapest foolishness that any 





THE OHIO PROHIBITION STATE CONVENTION 
met in Columbus Eighth Month 2nd, and, con- 
trary to the hopes of many of their friends and 
some of their ablest speakers, failed to endorse 
John M. Pattison, the Democratic candidate 
for Governor, and a man with a good political 
record in behalf of temperance legislation and 
law enforcement. 

But as Pattison’s reply to state chairman 
Mecartney’s letter relative to his attitude on 
the temperance question, referred only to his 
past record in the legislature and his well- 
known personal attitude on the subject, and 
was non-committal as to his future policy be- 
yond a declaration to be faithful to his oath 
of office, the Prohibitionists, after considerable 
discussion, nominated Aaron 8. Watkins for 
Governor. 

No action could have been taken by them 
that would have been more gratifying to Geo. 
B. Cox and the political machine represented 
by him. 





“ LINCOLN, THE PROHIBITIONIST.’’—The tem- 
perance principles of Abraham Lincoln have 
been repeatedly attacked in the liquor papers 
of the country, some of them going so far as 
to assert that Lincoln at one time served as a 
bartender in a country store. Refutation has 
been made times without number through the 
press and from the public platform by close 
friends of the great emancipator. One of 
these friends, Major M. B. Merwin, recently 
delivered a powerful address on “ Lincoln, the 
Prohibitionist,’’ at the First Congregational 
church of Evanston. In 1854 Major Merwin 
was campaigning in Illinois for a state prohibi- 
tiory law when he met Lincoln for the first 
time. Of that meeting, he says: 

‘* “Lincoln! Lincoln! Lincoln! cried the mem- 
bers of the Illinois legislature after I had fin- 
ished my speech on ‘The Maine Law,’ which I 
had come a thousand miles to explain to them. 
I didn’t know who Lincoln was, but followed 
every one’s eyes to a low chair down in front, 
where sat the most extraordiary specimen of 
a man I ever saw. He slowly got up, unfold- 
ing like a jack knife his arms and long legs. 
I thought him a wild specimen of a westerner, 
but inside of fifteen minutes, he talked more 
temperance, more prohibition and more law 
than I had ever heard before in all my life. 
When he had finished he reached out his long 
arm, tapped me on the shoulder and said: 
‘Come home with me.” What sort of home, 
thought 1, would such a man have? Before I 
dared accept, I asked advice of my friend, who 
said: ‘Most certainly; if Mr. Lincoln invites 
you, go.” We were barely inside of his door, 
and even before he asked me to be seated, he 
wanted to know if I had a copy of the Maine 
law with me. I had, and we spent until four 
o’clock in the morning discussing its features.” 

Lincoln had studied the liquor problem for 
years; He had written a pledge—now used 
by the Lincoln Legion, a well-known tem- 
perance organization—which he presented to 


brings the desired result. 
saloon by law. 
saloonkeeper as a criminal in the sight of God 
and man.”’ 





his friends and acquaintances for signature on 
every possible occasion. 
his energies to combating the liquor power 
by the force of moral suasion, and he now 
recognized the fact that the drink-maker and 
the drink-seller must be dealt with as well ag 
the drunkard. 
the solution of the problem, and spent weeks 
in stumping the state in its behalf. 
lowing quotations are from his speeches de- 
livered at that time: 


He had devoted all 


He accepted the Maine law ag 


The fol- 


‘This legalized liquor traffic as carried on 


in the saloons and grog shops, is the great 
tragedy of civilization. The saloon has proved 
itself to be the greatest foe, the most blight. 
ing curse that has ever found a home in our 
modern civilization, and this is the reason why 


I am a political prohibitionist. Prohibition 
It supresses the 
It stamps and brands the 


“*By licensing the saloon we feed with one 
hand the fires of appetite we are striving to 
quench with the other. While this state of 
things continues, let us know that this war is 
all our own—both sides of it—until this guilty 
connivance of our own activns shall be with- 
drawn. Iam a prohibitionist because prohi- 
bition destroys destruction.” 

The prohibitory amendment was defeated in 
Illinois, but Lincoln never changed his opinion 
concerning it. A short time before his death 
he said to his friend, “Merwin, after recon- 
struction the next great work before us is the 
prohibition of the liquor traffic in all the states 
and territories.’’—Union Signal. 

LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION.—Edward 
Milit had gone to a hotel at Milan, and, eager 
to see the sights, hastily left his room, with 
valuables and money lying on the table. His 
only thought was that he was once more in 
Italy. On returning to his room an aged and 
weary housemaid followed him, wringing her 
hands in anguish. 

“Ah! moi signore?” cried she, going to the 
dresser table, and opening the little drawer. 
“Ts this yours?”’ 

In the drawer lay ten or a dozen gold pieces. 

“Yes,’”’ he said, “they are mine.’’ 

“Ah, signore, how could you do it? How 


could you leave this money about? It was all 
lying on the table.’’ 
“Why, I locked my door. I knew it was 


safe.” 

“No,” she cried, ‘‘it was not safe! It was 
cruel to put such temptation in my way!’’ She 
sank upon a chair and burst into tears. ‘Think 
of me, signore. Iam very poor. I have six 
children to keep and a husband who can do m 
work. The money would make me rich, and 
you leave it on the table, the gold pieces all 
loose, to dazzle my eyes. Through your thought 
lessness I might go to jail, my children might 
starve, my husband die. Ah! signore mol, 
never do it again! Think of the poor. Be 
merciful to us. Do not put temptation in our 
way.’’—The Parish Visitor. 

My soul, in silence bow! 

The winds of God are still; 
They blow, we know not how, 
Fresh from the Holy Hill; 
We hear them not, but feel them nigh, 
For God Himself is passing by. 
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suspicion, and that many should misunderstand 
their position. It is altogether likely also, 
that a considerable number of the Society, 
particularly in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
really disapproved of severing the bonds unit- 
ing the Colonies with the Mother Country. 

In the First Month, 1775, the Meeting for 
Sufferings in Philadelphia, believing that in 
so large a religious community as that of 
Friends in Pennsylvania and the Jerseys it was 
likely that there should be some who differed 
from the body at large in reference to the 
civil commotions, led the meeting to issue an 
exhortation to Friends to recur in that period 
of confusion and excitement to the doctrines 
and precepts of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
expressly declared, “Mv Kingdom is not of 
this world,’’ and also to reflect on the suffer- 
ings which their forefathers endured in the 
maintenance of their religious testimonies in 
times of great trial and difficulty.’’ As divers 
members of our religious Society, some of 
them, without their consent or knowledge, 
have been lately nominated to attend on and 
engage in sone public affairs which they 
cannot undertake without deviating from these, 
our religious principles, we therefore ear- 
nestly beseech and advise them and all others 
to consider the end and purpose of every 
measure to which they are desired to become 
parties, and with great circumspection and 
care, to guard against joining in any plans for 
the asserting your rights and liberties which 
on mature deliberation appear not to be dic- 
tated by that wisdom which is from above.”’ 

Friends in Philadelphia in 1775 were brought 
into sympathy with the poor in Boston. That 
place being in possession of the English, was 
blockaded by their fleet; and by land, strictly 
invested by the American Army. 

Knowing that much suffering must result 
to those who had small means, from the total 
stagnation of business necessarily resulting 
from a state of siege, the sympathizers de- 
sired to administer some relief. For a time 
they could not see how to do it without vio- 
lating their Christian testimony against war. 
They were anxious to alleviate suffering but 
they did not wish by anything they did to ap- 
pear to sanction the act of emptying the tea 
into Boston harbor, or that as the best way 
of obtaining redress for Colonial difficulties. 
A correspondence was opened by Friends of 
Philadelphia Meeting for Sufferings with some 
members of Salem Monthly Meeting, Mass., 
touching the condition of Friends in Boston. 
The Philadelphia Meeting for Sufferings in the 
Fifth Month of that year addressed a letter to 
the Yearly Meeting of Rhode Island, sugyest- 
ing the propriety of that body appointing a 
committee on sufferings. This hint was well 
received and such a committee was appointed 
in the Sixth Month, and consisted of twenty- 
two members. In furthe ing the concern of 
Philadelphia Friends the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings in New England appointed a committee 
to visit the members of the Society of Friends 
in Boston. About the 10th of Seventh Month 
the members of the committee took boat at 
Lynn and proceeded to Boston harbor, where 
being taken before the British Admiral they 
told him the business which led them to en- 
deavor to enter the town. 

The Admiral had heard of divers ‘‘Quakers ”’ 
having joined the Continental army in vhila- 
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delphia, and he seemed disposed to show the 
committee no favor. They told him that no 
consistent Friend had taken up arms and that 
those who had done so had been disowned by 
the Society; after hearing this he was pacified. 
Being permitted to proceed they entered 
Boston and found the few members residing 
there in low circumstances. David Evans and 
John Parrish, members of the Meeting for 
Sufferings in Philadelphia feeling a concern to 
attend the newly organized committee on suf- 
ferings in New England Yearly Meeting, left 
Philadelphia just before the middle of Eleventh 
Month 1775, to fulfil their prospect. They 
carried with them on behalf of Friends in 
Philadelphia funds to the amount of two 
thousand pounds, mostly in gold, for the aid! 
of the destitute in New England. The Epistle 
they took with them which was to govern 
Friends in New England in the distribution 
of the money, contained this passage: ‘‘It is 
not our intention to limit the distribution to 
the members of our own or any other religious 
society, nor to the place of their present, or 
former residence. It seems probable that 
many who never lived in Boston may be proper 
objects as any, and though we would not have 
our brethren in religious profession who may 
be in real suffering excluded, yet we consider 
that they are entitled to your immediate care 
and will no doubt partake of the assistance 
we have as a Society extended.’’ The account 
of the labors of the New England committee 
and the Philadelphia Friends is too lengthy to 
introduce here. Suffice it to say that the object 
was attained to a good degree of satisfaction, 
and the account concludes with the statement 
that further remittances were made by Friends 
of Philadelphia, making the amount contributed 
by them 2540 pounds, and lists of names taken 
by those engaged in the work of relief showed 
that 3030 families, consisting of 6923 persons, 
had received aid from this source. Of the 
families aided, more than 800 were those of 
widows, and very few members of the Society 
of Friends received any benefits from the fund. 
—Thomas Scattergood and his Times. 


(To be continued. ) 


UNEQUALLY YOKED.—The sin of unequal 
yoking with unbelievers, is one that very fre- 
quently brings its own swift and bitter pun- 


ishment. Many a fair face has been clouded 
with anguish and despair through disregard 
of the Divine precept. When a Christian 
woman joins hands with an ungodly man, she 
deliberately turns her back on many of the 
choicest joys of life, and runs a fearful risk 
of making shipwreck of all her hopes for time 
and eternity. 

Let those who are still free from this snare 
of Satan take heed lest they become entangled, 
and mourn when too late over their sad and 
fatal mistake. Let them seek counsel and 
guidance of God, and He can give them the 
desire of their hearts, and save them from the 
dangers that lie along the path of wayward- 
ness and disobedience.—-H. L. Hastings. 


> 


‘‘HEAVEN is not reached at a single bound, 
but we build the ladder by which we rise’’ by 
obedience to the promptings of Truth in every- | 
thing as we dwell near the Saviour, and come 
to know no will but His.— Western Yearly 
Meeting. 
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Science and Industry. 


Wuy Stars TWINKLE. —The great serial 
ocean over our heads is made up of an infinite 
multitude of moving currents and streams of 
varying density and temperature, all in pro. 
cess of continued change and adjustment due 
to the heating of the atmosphere by the sup 
during the day and cooling by radiation at 
night, says the Baltimore Sun. The atmog 
phere is full of little waves or streaming 
masses of air, somewhat resembling the ripples 
in a shallow stream of water flowing over 
gravel. And if the astronomer will point hig 
telescope ona bright star and remove the eye- 
piece so as to look directly upon the object 
glass illuminated by the light of the star he 
may see those streaming currents dancing in 
all their complexity. It is these little waves 
in the air which cause the twinkling of the 
fixed stars. As the waves are passing before 
our eyes they act like prisms, deflecting the 
light first this way and then that, producing 
flashes of the spectral colors, and sometimes 
almost extinguishing the stars, so that mo- 
mentarily they appear to go out. In high, 
dry countries, where the atmosphere is quies- 
cent, these waves are generally diminished in 
importance and astronomers have noticed that 
in such localities the scintillations of the stars 
almost ceases. There the air is quite free 
from agitating currents, and the astronomers 
can make good observations. 

It is worthy of remark that but for the 
brightness of the sky the stars could be seen 
in daylight. Even as matters stand, some of 
the brighter of them have been seen after 
sunrise by explorers in high mountains, where 
the air is very clear and the sky dark blue. If 
we could go above the atmosphere the sky 
would appear perfectly black and stars would 
be visible right close up to the sun. As 
tronomers observe bright stars in daytime by 
using long-focus telescopes, the dark tubes of 
which cut off the side light; and persons in 
the bottom of deep wells have noticed stars 
passing overhead, the side light being reduced 
by the great depth of the wells. 


OVER A YEAR ON A BARREN ISLAND.— Thir- 
teen months in lonely exile on the barren island 
of Clipperton almost made wild men of three 
Italians who were the sole inhabitants of the 
dreary bit of land. They arrived at San Fran- 
cisco on the little schooner yacht Josephine, 
and told of their Robinson Crusoe existence. 
The three Italians over a year ago consented 
to go to Clipperton Island, off the Mexican 
coast, and act as caretakers for the Pacific I 
land Company of London, which has the cor 
cession of the guano deposits on the island. 
They spent thirteen months on the island with 
out even sighting a sail. When the schooner 
Josephine took them from the island their hait 
was long and matted, their beards unkempt, 
and only thin shirts covered their nakedness. 
They had volunteered to remain on the island 
and at first their easy life had some attraction. 
Soon, however, they began to tire of their eX 
istence, for as the months slipped by there 
was nothing to vary the monotony. Once there 
came a tidal wave that swept the western side 
of the atoll, and then the three men sought 
refuge on the eastern shore. 

They subsisted on wild ducks, of which there 
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yere plenty, varying the diet with crabs, fish 
_. | fom the sea and canned goods that were left 
“ial J them when they were landed. The crabs proved 
ite } ;source of trouble to the three men. They 
Of § wvered the island at a certain hour each day, 
To- § wd developed thieving propensities that ne- 
jue # wesitated the keeping of everything fastened 
sun § yp from them. 

at | “Jt was all right at first, but we soon got 
108- § tired of the life. We built a wharf in the la- 
10g § yon, and we kept the buildings in good con- 
ples Ff jition. As the months went by it seemed 
ver | that we never would be taken from the island. 
his | We hoisted a flag to attract the attention of 
wme passing vessel, but during the entire 
thirteen months we never sighted a sail. We 
he } qwarrelled among ourselves. We grew de- 
& i § wondent, and several times | was tempted to 
Aves | row myself into the sea. We were happy 
the f shen the Josephine appeared on the horizon 
fore | wd then bore down on the island.” Captain 
the } linbridye of the Josephine, took two men to 
cing | Clipperton to relieve the three Italians. In 
mes f wlling of the appearance of the Italians when 
MO | found them, he said: “Three rough, wild- 
ligh, } \oking men lined the shore when my schooner 
ules | yared the reef. They wore no shoes, their 
od in f\swere bare and their hair was long and 
that f sstted. They danced about like crazy men 
































morning. There was a very large congregation 
both in the morning and in the evening. R. Scott 
preached at the church west of the city Sunday 
morning. Next Sunday Rev. Oscar Moon, a recent 
graduate of Earlham, will preach at both churches. 
He is now located at Knightstown. Rev. Tennyson 
Lewis, has announced his resignation to take effect 
about the first of October, and several ministers 
are preaching trial sermons.” 

We have heard even of “preaching matches” 
arranged for in meetings of the revolutionized So- 
ciety. All this revolution—whose ministers ac- 
knowledge there is now no longer any difference 
in the theory of the ministry between their pro- 
fession and the other systems from which Friends 
came out—began among Friends with the reluct- 
ance of the natural man to be inwardly gathered 
into silent worship. Some religious diversion must 
be made use of to entertain the unwaiting mind 
with outward hearings. And so the reading of a 
chapter of the Bible in meetings has regularly, 
where there was money enough, been the fore- 
runner of a stated and paid ministry, practically 
under contract to produce a sermon and prayer in 
the will of man, when no higher authority super- 
venes. The sender of the above paragraph desires 
us warned of the situation in which these little 
beginnings prove sure to land Friends out of 
Friendism. 


We regret to record the death from yellow fever 
of Archbishop Chapelle, of New Orleans. He was 
on a Visitation to country parishes, but on getting 
news of the invasion of yellow fever returned to 
the post of danger and duty and immediately re- 
ceived the fatal infection. Clergymen and phy- 
sicians are the soldier heroes in this war, if they 
do not run away, but face the danger, greater 
than in battle.—The Independent. 






















































THE AWAY FROM ROME MOVEMENT.—The Evan- 
gelical Consistory Council of Austria has published 
full reports of the Away from Rome Movement 
from the beginning of the agitation in 1899 to 
the close of 1904. During these six years there 
have been 31,578 converts to the Protestant 
Churches, the Lutheran and the Reformed, and of 
these 29,330 have come from the Catholic Church. 
The numbers have slightly decreased each year, 
but it is universally conceded that the religious 
character of the movement has deepened. 

















































Our friend Inazo Nitobe’s book, “ Bushido: The 
Soul of Japan,” is receiving new attention now that 
men are awakened to the importance of the spirit 
which has been giving form to Japanese life. “It 
is the only work,” says the Independent, “on the 
subject, given in a language of the West. It does 
not surprise us therefore, to hear that since its 
first appearance some six years ago it has been 
translated into Mahratti, German, Bohemian, 
Polish, French, Norwegian and Chinese.” Bushido 




































Notes in General. 


















































Joun Hay. ; as : 

stars : + 8 et ae . is at once religion and ethics and law and etiquet. 
free a weloemed evades ui were a king. as a hath ~ — bo Pe thine | Its essential elements are “loyalty, filial piety, 

: © brave and constant friend of world-wide peace. | charity, righteousness, politeness, wisdom and 
mers Items Concerning the Society. And as to-day we mourn thy sad decease, faith.” . , 

the An editorial in the New York Evening Post con- | And for thy bier a fitting chaplet twine, 

tains this paragraph: We chose no laurels, nor bright bays, to shine, No RE.icious HoLipays.—The Reformed Pres- 
an “After the recent meeting of the Society of} As oft in earlier years, above thy brow— byterian Church of America, in their seventy-sixth 
ne 0 


Friends at Leeds, a public letter was sent to the 
after | ‘friedensfreunde ” in Germany. In it there was 
where | the strongest repudiation of the efforts of ‘ certain 
1e, If | pliticians, and editors, in your country as well as 
» sky | "m8, to sow the seeds of distrust between us.’ 


Nor yet the civic oaken crown—but now 


general synod held in Fifth Month, took action 
The olive, only, shall thy locks confine. 


against secret societies, adopting a resolution dis- 
qualifying from membership in the church any one 
affiliated with such orders. Resolutions were also 










































Perchance it was from that great heart who bore 
The bitterest burdens of fraternal strife 
That thou didst learn the paths of peace to love; 





adopted denouncing religious holidays, Christmas 




























Not simply as Quakers, but as citizens, the Societ : : and Easter being especially mentioned. The reso- 

would | simply ¢ , , y \ ks, th far abo . aig y 

be |e give German the most solemn awarance| ai human forms to Hin whowe lawl: ite ton declare thy are fopsh i hi origin an 
r speak- : : ’ . 

me 4 ws might say, anything like an unprovoked attack ao ee J. 8. Tibby, of Allegheny, who was elected treas- 


won Germany by England was absolutely impos- 
able. These statements were commented upon in 
ifriendly spirit by the German press, the Nord- 

Allgemeine Zeitung remarking that all 
weh advances would be hailed in Germany with 
wispoken satisfaction. Evidently; it is just as 
wy to call out international good feeling as 
maftily to provoke international enmities.” 


urer of the board of synod trustees, announced that 
he would accept only $900 of the $1,500 salary. 
The balance he gives to the work. 







—LEthelbert D. Warfield, president of Lafayette 
College, in The Independent. 
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TrY THE Spirits.—Professor Davenport draws a 
suggestive parallel between the ease with which a 
Kentucky crowd may be converted, and the equal 
ease with which it may become possessed of a 
lynching mania. 


At least three American religious bodies, the 
Episcopal, the Methodist and the Presbyterian, are 
at work on fine buildings in Manila, and by next 
spring the English-speaking population of the city 
will have three fine edifices. Bishop Brent, rep- 
resenting Episcopal interests, is planning for a 
cathedral, an Episcopal residence and a club-house. 
Methodists are building a fine church structure in 
a good locality, and the Presbyterians are at work 
on the chapel part of what will ultimately be one 
of the fine buildings of the city. In all three of 
the bodies named effort is especially directed in 
Manila, apart from the mission work among the 
natives, to the Americans and other English-speak- 
ing residents. 









- Thir- 
island 
‘three | Aswe go to press the following is received from 
of the #% who has been acorrespondent of our valued 
-Fran- | ‘etd Mary D. Allen, whose loss from amongst us 
ephine, 8i2no common degree felt. It isan extract from 
tenes. ime of her letters : 

ted What a favor it was to have had such a com- 
seD lirtable meeting on Third-day. I think our Queries 
jexical vith their Answers come home very close to us and 
vific 1 Blbelieve where there are exercised spirits the 
1e COW ft will flow as from vessel to vessel. The com- 
island. §™yof our dear R. A. C. was no doubt helpful— 
d with» §“dme of hers and ——’s communications seeming 
-hooner utsfactory, and a comfortable feelin g which seems 








The corporation of Yale has always consisted 
of Congregational ministers, and the president of 
the university, until the election of Dr. Hadley, 
has always been a Congregational minister. Now 
for the first time a layman has been elected as a 
member of the corporation to succeed Theodore 
T. Munger, who himself strongly advocated that 
course. 
























































Edinburgh is to have a statue of John Wesley. 
Among England's procession of tremendous work- 
ers none surpassed in toil and strenuous effort the 
man who for forty years preached, travelling for- 





Everywhere throughout the South, where the 
cruel Jim Crow law has been enacted, the negroes 


























sir hait | 4ve continued throughout both meetings for | ty-five hundred miles, mainly in the saddle, every | af an the ee — ooo ride 
kempt, nline. ; year, and preaching forty-two thousand and more | in the trolley cars. That touches the pockets of 

dness ‘Ifrequently think a good meeting for worship is | sermons after his return from Georgia, an average | ths owners of the lines, for the negro patronage is 
“sal aa ‘weparation for the one for discipline, and it is | of fifteen times a week. not small. They walk, or they organize hack ser- 












a necessity, as our minds are drawn, I 


vice. 
ractiol. § wt inward, and fresh strength is gathered for 





















When the “Old Swedish Church” of Wilming- In Tennessee the Jim Crow law went into opera- 



































heir eX- ‘work before us. ton, Delaware, was built in 1699, the stones for the | tion Seventh Month 5th. No trouble was expected. 
y there Itis truly a blessing to be so favored. building were broken by the congregation and | There has been none. The negroes simply refuse 
se there § fist Month 30th, 1904. hauled on sleds during the winter. The boards|to ride. At Knoxville, Chattanooga, Memphis and 
orn side § . were all sawed by hand on a sawpit, and the nails | in other cities they walk or establish a hack ser- 

sought ee SERMONS AT MARION, INDIANA.—At the | all forged by the blacksmith. The church build- | vice for their picnics. There is a dearth of cooks 


us’ church in the south side, says the Wabash | ing, which was repaired a few years ago, bids fair 
t Dealer, Rev. Elwood Scott, one of the leading | to serve as a house of worship for another two 
of the denomination, preached Sunday | centuries. 


in the fashionable districts. It is a question, says 
a correspondent, whether any decent negro will 
brave public opinion by riding on the cars. 
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This is vacation month— that is, the school 
buildings are closed; but, on the contrary, the 
great big schoolhouse is just opened—the house 
without a roof. “The fact is,” writes a college 
boy, “I have really learned more during my vaca- 
tion than at any other time. Camping in the Adi- 
rondacks and serving as waiter at hotels have 
taught me some lessons I could not get from text- 
books.” This is probably true of all the thousands 
of young folk who do not go to camp, but are only 
let loose into the country. Once get a boy to look 
for himself and he will find the world is piled up 
with books of which the fields everywhere are 
printed pages. Arnold White speaks of our “ uni- 
versal half-education.” We have not learned, with 
all our study, to see well. It is not only what is 
about us to which we are blind, but what is going 
on about us. The eyes and the ears have not got 
over their savage inheritance: watching for the 
things to eat and the things that are dangerful. 

Surely the greatest gallery of art is the un- 
painted forest, the hillside farm and the valley 
meadows. Vacation helps us into the bigger 
schoolhouse, with the larger library and pictures 
that live and grow.—The Independent. 

ABYSSINIA OPENED.— The fast-closed and long- 
closed , gates of Abyssinia seem about to open to 
the Swedish missionaries, who have made many 
unsuccessful attempts to reach the interior from 
the north through the valley of the Blue Nile, and 
from the east by way of Zeila, on the Red Sea, 
have at last penetrated to tne capital of the Gallas, 
the successful entrant being a converted Galla 
whom they had educated at Stockholm. Before 
going to a field of labor among his own kinsmen, 
this Galla missionary presented himself to Addis 
Abeba, the Abyssinian capital, and his mission was 
explained to the Emperor Menelik by the Coptic 
archbishop. The emperor took an unexpectedly 
favorable view of the matter and bade the mis- 
sionary God-speed upon his errand of enlighten- 
ment. Carrying with him the Bible, printed in the 
tongue of the Gallas, Onesimus, the convert, has 
reached his distant goal, and he reports his re- 
ception as cordial in the extreme. The Swedish 
mission is now preparing a whole series of simple 
evangelical works in the language of this long- 
sought people, and hopes to establish a permanent 
center of Christian activity in the heart of a re- 
gion hitherto inaccessible-—The Interior. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep StaTEs.—The Russian and Japanese plenipo- 
tentiaries have had thirteen sittings at Portsmouth, N. 
H., in which an agreement was reached, as is reported, 
upon seven articles of the conditions proposed by the 
Japanese. It is stated that Russia refuses to pay in- 
demnity to Japan, to cede Saghalin Island, to agree to 
limit her naval power in the Far East, and to surrender 
interned warships to Japan. An adjournment took place 
on the 18th inst. until the 22nd inst., during which pe- 
riod, it is understood, the Japanese will communicate 
with their home government to learn if their terms can 
be modified. Reports from Europe indicate that neutral 
nations there, including Great Britain, are assisting Pres- 
ident Roosevelt in bringing pressure to bear to prevent 
the conference from ending in failure. 

In a recent canvass in this city, made by the police, 
60,083 names are reported to have been found to have 
illegally entered by the assessors out of a total of 375,812. 

The yellow fever is reported to be gradually extending 
in New Orleans. A few cases have been reported from 
the country districts. The death-rate continues to be 
low. The citizens of New Orleans have organized ef- 
fective warfare against the yellow fever mosquito and 
its breeding places, and have gained much confidence in 
their ability to stop the ravages of the disease. 

A committee of a Jewish organization has lately called 
upon the Russian statesman Witte at Portsmouth, N. H., 
to discuss the conditions of the Jews in Russia, and to 
lay before him their views of what should be done to bet- 
ter them. It is stated that in consequence of the cruel 
treatment of the Jews, Russia has found that Jewish 
banking houses in London, Berlin, Paris and New York, 
are acting in concert with Jewish bankers throughout the 
world in refusing to loan her money, until] she ceases to 
oppress the Hebrew race, 
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In a recent meeting of a labor union, called the Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, an amendment to its constitution was 
adopted to prevent all men in political places or engaging 
in the saloon business from holding membership in it. 

A resident of this city has lately made a journey of 
1042 miles entirely by trolley cars, between Philadelphia 
and Bald Head Cliff, Maine. The journey there and back 
was accomplished in eleven days. 

Thos. A. Edison announces that after two years of ex- 
perimenting he has solved the problem of electrical pro- 
pulsion of auto vehicles by storage batteries. With the 
new battery he says a pleasure vehicle can make one hun- 
dred miles on a single charging. The inventor claims 
that an ordinary delivery wagon can now be operated for 
58 per cent. of the cost of maintaining a horse, and that 
he can drive a two-ton truck at the rate of thirty-five 
miles an hour. 

H. W. Wiley, of the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, is a strong advocate of cereals as food. He 
says: “ Even under the most favorable conditions of the 
market, meat is an expensive article of food, and the 
principal argument in favor of its use was not that it is 
essential to human life, but in its pleasing taste. Only 
about twenty-five per cent. of the total weight purchased 
may be regarded as of nutritive value.” From his varied 
experiments he concludes that if “man were confined to 
a single article of diet there is nothing which would be 
so suitable for his use as the cereals. Starch and sugar 
are primarily the foods which furnish animal heat and 
energy, and hence, should be used in great abundance by 
those who are engaged in manual labor.” 

Massachusetts has recently organized a State depart- 
ment of forestry. Less than one-fourth of the area of 
the State, it is said, is used for agricultural purposes. 
But a large part of the remaining area is capable of pro- 
ducing a growth of trees; and it is believed that the 
greater part of the forest supplies now consumed in the 
State could be produced there, if the available land for 
this purpose were properly utilized. It is proposed to 
establish a nursery for the propagation of forest tree 
seedlings to be furnished to the State reservations free 
of charge and to private parties on specified terms. 

In Texas the temperance question has created great 
interest. Nearly seventy per cent. of its counties have 
voted in favor of prohibition, and the prohibitionists are 
working with unprecedented zeal, A great reform has 
also taken place in gambling, and in several large cities 
the law prohibiting card playing and games of chance is 
strictly enforced. 

ForEIGN.—A dispatch from St. Petersburg of the 19th 
gays Russia's national representative assembly, the fruit 
of decades of stress and struggling for reform which en- 
dows the Russian people with the right of being consulted, 
through there chosen representatives, in the suggestion, 
preparation and repeal of legislation to-day takes its place 
among the fundamental institutions of the empire. 

The National Assembly will be a consultative organiza- 
tion in connection with the Council of the Empire, and 
not a legislative body. The powers of the Emperor re- 
remain theoretically absolute. As the Emperor is the 
supreme lawgiver and autocrat, the decisions of the 
Douma have only a recommendation, and not a binding 
force, through the rejection of any legislative measures 
by a two-thirds majority of both houses is sufficient to 
prevent that measure from becoming law. 

The representatives of the people will have not only 
the right to be heard on any legislation proposed by the 
Government, but also can voice their desires on new laws, 
and will have the right to exert a certain supervision 
over expenditures. 

The suffrage, though wide, is not universal. It is based 
on property qualification, the peasantry having a vote 
through membership in communal organizations. 

A considerable sortion of the residents of the cities, 
possessing no lands, together with women, soldiers, civil 
functionaries, etc., are without suffrage. 

It is proposed that this assembly meet not later than 
the middle of the First Month, 1906. 

A new sugar plant from South America, which has been 
named Eupatorium rebandium, is pronounced by Bertoni, 
the German chemist, to be of great industrial value. It 
grows eight or ten inches high, and is found to contain a 
much larger proportion of saccharine matter than the 
sugar cane or the beet. 

Complete returns from the referendum on the question 
of the separation of Norway fron Sweden show that 368,- 
200 votes were cast for dissolution and 184 against it. 

The Storthing has been summoned to meet on the 21st 
instant to take the next steps toward the repeal of the 
act of union in agreemept with Sweden. 

A dispatch of the 17th from Yokohama, Japan, says 
the American boycott committee has abandoned the pro- 
posed general boycott against Americans in accordance 
with instructions from Shanghai. These instryctions 
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merely give advice not to buy American merchan 
though members may sell to Americans. So far Americay 
interests here have not been perceptibly affected, owing to 
the strong stand taken by them. 

According to an estimate issued by the British Royal 
Commission, China has 282,000 square miles of coal-pro. 
ducing lands, the United States 200,000, Canada 65,000, 
Great Britian 12,000, France 3,000 and Germany 1,700, 

Hop sprouts are said to be much used as a vegetableiy 
Belgium. They are also canned, and exported asa table 
delicacy. 

In Germany traveling schools for farmers’ daughter 
are in operation, and it is said are giving great satisfaction, 
The subjects taught are housekeeping, cooking, the selec. 
tion of food, the care of cattle and poultry, the cultivg. 
tion of vegetables, butter and cheese making. The teach. 
ers are graduates of the best schools of housework, who 
have passed government examinations: twenty girls, over 
16 years of age form a class, and a term lasts six weeks, 
The charges are so low as practically to exclude no one, 

siciceanetctilial tania canal 
RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 79. 

James F. Reid, Pa.; John S. Brown, Pa.; Mary W, 

Bacon, N, J.; Pliny Gregory, Cal.; Jorgen Enge, 
Ia.; Charles Potts, Pa.; Rebecca F. B. Hulme, 
Phila.; Susannah Cox, Ind.; Beulah Palmer and for 
T. Chalkley Palmer, Pa.; Hannah E. Sheppard, 
Phila.; Lucy R. Tatum, Del.; Wm. L. Bailey, Ag’t, 
Pa., for Enos E. Thatcher and George B. Mellor; 
L. M. Brackin, Ag’t, O., $26 for himself, Edmund 
Bundy, Martha R. Binns, Oscar J. Bailey, O. J. 
Brackin, Jacob Maule, O. S. Negus, Sarah Star- 
buck, Susan M. Thomas, L. B. Steer, Elisha B. 
Steer, Nathan Steer and Louis C. Steer; Josiah W. 
Leeds, Pa., $6 for himself, B. Frank Leeds and 
John B. Leeds; R. Nicholson, N. J., $10 for Sarah 
Nicholson, Rebecca N. Taylor, Henry Read, Han- 
nah J. Prickett and Louisa W. Heacock; Almedia 
R. Wroe, per Susanna E. Ramsey, Ia.; Lydia §. 
Thomas, Phila., and for Hannah R. Willits, Ia, 
James Davis, Pa.; Charles Downing, Pa.; E. Hayes; 
O.; H. M. S. Taylor, Pa.; Mary Roberts, N. J,; 
Charles Leech, Cal.; W. C. McCheane, Canada; 
Ellwood Evans; N. J.; B. V. Stanley, Ag’t, Ia., {% 
for Richard Patten; Charles Ballinger, N. J.; Mark 
B. Wills, N. J.; Samuel A. Bacon, N. J.; Wm. B. 
Harvey, Ag’t, Pa., for Elizabeth C. Cooper and 
Elizabeth W. Moore; Henry B. Leeds, Ag’t, N. J., 
$6 for Chas. A. Lippincott, Morris Linton and Wm. 
E. Rhoads; Mabel A. McKewen, N. J.; Elizabeth 
S. Brinton, Fkf’d; J. Albin Thorp, Pa.; Susan 
Pearson, Pa.; Charles Canby, G’t’n. 

ta” Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 
appear in the Receipts wntil the following week. 





































NOTICES. 

Middle aged woman Friend desires position of trust in 
some institution or as managing housekeeper or companion 
in a private family. 

Address Y, Office of “ THE FRIEND.” 


Burlington and Bucks Quarterly Meeting will be held 
at Borlington, N. J., on third day, the 29th instant, at 10 
A. M. The meeting for Ministers and Elders the day 
previous (Eighth Month 28th), at 10.30 a. M., in Friends’ 
meeting house, Mercer Street, near Montgomery, Trenton, 
N. J 

Friends’ Library, 142 N. 16th St., Phila— 


During the Seventh and Eighth Months the Library will 
be open on Fifth-day mornings from 9 A. M. to 1. P.M 





















Westtown Boarding School.—School opens # 
Third-day, Ninth Month 12th. New pupils should arir 
before noon or as early in the afternoon as possible. 

Wo. F. WickersHaM, Principal. 
Westtown, Ps 







The Friends’ Freedmen’s Association neeit 
a donation of fifty second hand desks (each seating tw 
children) for their Industrial School at Christiansburg 
Virginia, and is willing to pay their freight. 

Our Northern schools occasionally buy new desks an 
are glad to dispose of the old ones, even if @ 
number only is available. 7 

Will any Friend knowing of such, kindly communica 
soon with H. P. Morris, — 

Olney, Phils. 
Neen st 
$e 

Diep, on the 3d instant, at Mount Pleasant Road, Rat 
| esay, Scotland, WILLIAM HENRY THOMSON, second 808 
Charles W. and Rachel Thomson, age twenty-eight yeu 

























































